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THE LIMOGES CERAMIC MUSEUM. 



It is now more than a cen- 
tury since the beginning of 
the ceramic manufacture 
for which Limoges has 
long been famous, but the 
Ceramic Museum is of 
much more recent date. It 
was nominally founded in 
1850 by M. Migneret, pre- 
fect of the department, but 
up to 1863 it contained 
only some specimens of 
Sevres and a few pieces 
from the Campana collec- 
tion. Its real beginning 
dates from 1865, and since 
then by government aid, 
private contribution, and 
the efforts of the Archae- 
ological Society, it has 
grown and developed with 
extraordin ary rapidity. 
The most of the specimens 
have been given by private 
contributors, but the State 
has made several contribu- 
tions of magnificent Sevres 
porcelain besides the sixty- 
five pieces from the Campana collection. Among 
other treasures the museum contains admirable 
specimens of Greek and Etruscan pottery ; of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Persian porcelain ; of the 
royal wares of Saxony, Vienna, and Berlin, and of 
the products of Wedgwood, Doulton, Minton, and 
Copeland. Indeed, scarcely a ware known in the his- 
tory of European ceramics is unrepresented, 
and the museum is constantly receiving valu- 
able accessions. A few of its many treasures 
are represented in our illustrations. 




and after some conversation Mr. Goode's offer of £ 1 100 
for the three pieces was accepted, the invoice being 
made out for £ 950 and £ 1 50. Subsequently Mr. Goode 
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told Mr. Wareham he had bought the Rose du Barri 
vases for £ 1000, and as that gentleman had only been 



A PAIR OF SE VRES VA SES IN CO UR T. 



A pair of Sevres flower-pots, eight inches 
high, with the handles broken off, the edges 
chipped, and the feet ground off, has re- 
cently been the subject in London of a law 
suit of considerable importance to dealers, 
and collectors of old china. The case came 
off before Justice Denman — who, by the 
way, seems to be a terrible Philistine — and 
for three days occupied the attention of a 
special jury. The plaintiffs were the well- 
known firm of Wertheimer of Bond Street, 
who sued Mr. Goode, a collector, for £ 1 100, 
the alleged value of these Rose du Barri 
seaux, and a smaller piece of a similar kind, 
with a green ground. It appeared that Mr. 
Chaffers, the expert, in 1880 was consulted 
about the arrangement of Lord Hastings' 
collection, and these two specimens were 
thrown out as unworthy and sent to the 
auction-room. They were bought for ^425 
by a Mr. Wareham, who thought he had a 
bargain, and wrote to Berdolet of Paris offer- 
ing to sell them to him for £ 800. The next 
day Mr. Wertheimer called on him, and an 
arrangement was entered into by which the 
cost was to be taken as £ 500, and Werthei- 
mer was to sell them on joint account, the 
profit over and above £ 500 to be divided 
equally. The vases were therefore sent to 
Bond Street, and a check was given to Mr. 
Wareham for ^250. Within a few hours 
Mr. Goode, who has been forming a private 
collection of old Sevres, called to see them, 
and was asked £ 1000 for the pair. The small green 
seau, which was priced at ^160, was also considered, 
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promised the share of profit based on ^950, he con- 
sidered himself aggrieved, and some litigation between 



himself and Wertheimer followed, which was settled 
by Mr. Wareham owning he had been misled by Mr. 
Goode's statement and apologizing to Mr. Wertheimer, 
not however before, by his avowal to Mr. Goode 
of all the circumstances of the case, he had prob- 
ably tended to make Mr. 
Goode less pleased with 
his bargain. However, 
the latter appeared suffi- 
ciently satisfied to con- 
tinue dealing with Wert- 
heimer for some time, 
and made purchases of 
considerable amount ; but 
later he wrote saying that 
as Mr. Wertheimer had 
deceived him by stating 
the cost of the Rose du 
Barri vases to be ;£ 800, 
whereas they had only 
cost £ 500, he must de- 
cline the bargain. The 
vases were of course re- 
fused, and litigation be- 
gan. Subsequently Mr. 
Goode was informed by 
Mr. Campbell, the pro- 
prietor of Minton's, that 
the painting on the vases 
was not in his opinion 
genuine ; and this state- 
ment of defence was 
therefore added to that of fraud respecting the price. 
. Able counsel appeared upon each side. The wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff were several of the best- 
known dealers, who declared the vases to be perfectly 
genuine, and worth the price charged ; the witnesses 
for the defence were the chief china manu- 
facturers, such as Mr. Campbell (Minton's), 
Mr. Binns (Worcester), and others, with 
their managers and artists, who all declared 
their opinions as against the genuineness of 
some parts of the paintings, which consisted 
of four panels of hunting scenes in the usual 
gilt frames and Rose du Barri ground. 
The evidence of Mr. Campbell was of con- 
siderable interest ; he described the different 
processes from the formation of the clay 
vessel, its baking, gilding, and painting, and 
showed by his evidence the extremely care- 
ful, rather hypercritical examination he had 
made. The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the full amount. 

Commenting on this case, our London con- 
temporary, The Artist, says : " Quite apart 
from the question of fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the cost, which was clearly explained 
by Justice Denman to the jury, and which is 
a question for such a tribunal to decide, there 
is something very droll in the handing about 
in a law court of two flower-pots for three 
consecutive days, witness after witness pick- 
ing some fresh hole in their characters, and 
the issue having to be decided ultimately by 
twelve men who have probably never handled 
half a dozen specimens of old Sevres in their 
lives, and yet having to determine whether 
; they are genuine or spurious, in the face of 
about as directly conflicting evidence as 
could be tendered. ' A dealer's opinion is 
comparatively worthless,' quoth Mr. Finlay 
(one of the defendant's counsel), ' he simply 
buys with a view to profit. In the case of a 
picture, a committee of eminent artists would 
pronounce a better judgment than a com- 
mittee of picture dealers ; a veterinary is a 
better judge of the soundness of a horse than 
a dealer.' Therefore the opinions of the 
manufacturers were urged on the jurymen* '- But,' said 
Sir Hardinge Giffard (counsel for the plaintiff), ' if you 
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wanted to form a collection of art, to whom would you 
go but to the most eminent and best known art dealers ? 
And the manufacturers had been obliged to admit their 
slight acquaintance with the genuine old Sevres and 
had assumed the process to be the same as now em- 
ployed.' On the whole the verdict is perhaps satis- 
factory, since fraud was certainly not proved, and the 
vases, although faulty, were most conclusively shown 
to be old Sevres, of fair quality." 



made crimson where it crossed the moon, and when it 
crossed the river he would have made it golden. And 
the rabbit—what a rabbit it would have been ! Not a 
smudge with a couple of ears, but a little diminutive, 
wonderful animal, brown, with a few masterly strokes, 
and with exactly the expression that a rabbit would 
have under the circumstances ; but not in perspective 



he could decorate two vases and a dish in that time ! 
Believe me that all good art is perfectly delicate art — 
that roughness has nothing to do with strength, and 
harshness has nothing to do with power." 



HINTS ON THE USE OF COLORS. 



OSCAR WILDE ON POTTERY DECORATION. 




LIMOGES VASE. 
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Some sensible remarks were made by Oscar Wilde 
concerning pottery decoration, in the course of his re- 
cent lecture at Cin- 
cinnati. He said 
that at a certain 
school of design — 
where, he would 
not say, as he hoped 
to deliver a second 
lecture at the place 
— his artistic sense 
had received a se- 
vere shock by see- 
ing moonlights and 
sunsets on dinner 
plates. Canvas or 
paper should be 
used for such sub- 
jects, not clay arti- 
cles that would be 
sent down to the 
kitchen to be 
washed by the 
maid. "At your 
School of Design," 
Mr. Wilde went on 
to say, *' I did not 
find landscape 
paintings upon 
soup-plates. That 
gave me much 
pleasure ; but I did 
find landscapes up- 
on round vases and 
wall plates. You . 
are wrong in so decorating your pottery. Why ? Be- 
cause the difference between real landscape painting 
and using landscape as a motive for decoration is that 
in one case you want to annihilate surface by producing 
the impression of distance, and in the other case you 
want to glorify the surface only. So far from wishing 
to give from the centre of a dish the effect that it is 
gradually fading away into the misty clouds and distant 
hills, you want to be perfectly sure that it does nothing 
of the kind. You want to be certain that it re- 
mains there very solidly, and 
that it will support anything 
that you place on it. Consider, 
also, how completely you spoil 
the effect of any vase by intro- 
ducing perspective. All good 
decoration should follow out the 
lines, and specially the exquisite 
proportions of the vase— should 
intensify its grace and beauty 
and should not be at war with it. 
Moonlight is not appropriate on 
a vase or pottery. 4 ' Considerable 
merriment was caused by the de- 
scription Mr. Wilde gave of a vase 
ornamentation of a rabbit con- 
templating with infinite pathos 
the moon on a prairie. " But," 
he interjected, " it might be said 
that the Japanese would deco- 
rate a vase with a rabbit gazing 
at a moon. Yes, the Japanese 
did so decorate. But the Japan- 
ese would have placed a little 
summit of a mountain high up on 

the vase, an exquisite little design in white ; he would 
have had the moon brought out bright and beautiful, 
with perhaps a bird flying across it, or a single spray 
of hawthorn (but not a whole tree), and then a blue 
line of river which the Japanese know how to paint so 
beautifully ; and this spray of hawthorn he would have 




SEVRES VASE. DECORATED BY KLAGMAN. 
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to mar the lines of solidity of the vase — no middle dis- 
tance trying to persuade you that the vase suddenly 
collapsed in the middle and went into nothing. And 
what is the secret, then, of the Japanese method of 
working ? It is that the Japanese selects truth. He 
will look at any scene, and he will select some effects 
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LIMOGES VASE. BY MM. ARDANT. 

BELONGING TO THE CERCLE DE L'UNION. 

and reject others, with the calm, artistic control of one 
who is in possession of the secret of beauty. He 
won't scribble, and he will never scrawl. I am afraid 
I saw some designs on your pottery that I feel quite 
sure were done by some one who had exactly five 
minutes in which to catch the train, and who thought 



All the colors that are really necessary in under- 
glaze painting are — pink, dark blue, light blue, dark 
green, light green, 
deep yellow, violet, 
dark brown, light 
brown, black. 

Light green must 
be used pure ; it 
is very vivid, and 
therefore only 
agreeable in small 
quantities, or in its 
paler tints. All 
the other colors 
may be intermixed 
for composite hues. 
Pink is a power- 
ful color. If ap- 
plied thickly it be- 
comes a deep crim- 
son after firing, 
and the thinnest 
wash will impart a 
pink tint. As it is 
subject to less 
waste than other 
colors under the 
action of the fire, 
it is often added to 
give stability to 
dark composite 
hues. Thus, for 
outlines, a good 
mixture is dark 
brown with a little 
pink and dark yel- 
low. 

Orange is ob- 
tained by striking 
pink, moderately 
thick, over deep 

yellow. The result is a better color than can be pro- 
duced by mixing. 

For purple, mix dark blue and pink. 
All the other colors lose much substance when fired ; 
and the most frequent source of disappointment to in- 
experienced persons is the discovery that they have 
used too much pink and too little of all other colors. 
Much, however, depends on the degree of heat that 
is necessary to vitrify the glaze. 

For composite greens, russets and olives, yellow, 
black and light brown are mixed 
in varying proportions with dark 
green. Only sober greens can 
be obtained by mixture. Such 
coloring as is seen in enamel 
paintings is unattainable with 
under-glaze colors. 

The following hints concern- 
ing the use of enamel colors, al- 
though familiar to most of our 
readers, may be repeated with 
advantage to many : 

Neither red nor coral red must 
be mixed with other colors ; and., 
as they are subject to some 
change, their use should be de- 
ferred, if possible, till the paint- 
ing has reached such a stage as 
to require only a final firing. 

Carmine and rose are varieties 
of the same pigment, and are 
used as test colors. In the pro- 
cess of firing they pass through 
various conditions of tint till they 
become a fine crimson or clear 
rose, when the action of the fire must be at once 
checked. If over-fired they pass to a dull purple and 
are spoilt beyond remedy. If not fired enough their hue 
is dull red, and may be brought to the proper tint by 
renewed firing. When rose is fired enough all other 
colors will also be sufficiently fired. 



